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HAVE A STORY TO TELL...? 


OR SOMETHING TO SELL...? 
TO 


PUBLIC RELATIONS 
EXECUTIVES? 


Here’s a Sales Tool with 
LIGHT 


COLOR 
DIMENSION 


You are invited to exhibit at the 12th National PRSA Conference to be held 
at the Fontainebleau Hotel, Miami Beach, Florida, November 4, 5, 6, 1959. 


At this Conference your hard-to-see prospects will be right on hand coming 
to you for information. At this Conference many of your customers from all 
parts of the country can look you up. YOU’II save time and you'll save money. 
When you exhibit at this 12th National PRSA Conference, competent buyers 
will welcome a chance to meet and talk with you. 


A limited number of booths are still available, but you are urged to act now 
in order to get choicest locations. For full information, call Gus Lewander, 
Exhibits Manager, at PRSA Headquarters (PLaza 1-1940), or fill out coupon 


below. 


Gus Lewander, Exhibits Manager 
PUBLIC RELATIONS SOCIETY OF AMERICA 
375 Park Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 


Please send me full information on booths available for the 12th National 


PRSA Conference, Miami Beach, Florida: 


NAME 


TITLE COMPANY 
ADDRESS... 


CITY ZONE STATE 
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Warren's 


HIGH STANDARD 


4% 
Businessman reading a booklet: As he reads, he is uncon- 
sciously judging the company that sent him the booklet. He judges more than 
the words and the pictures — he reads between the lines. He evaluates the sincer- 
ity of the sales story .. . the over-all design of the booklet . . . the reproduction 
of the halftones . . . the feel and texture of the paper. All these things add up 
to the total impression this booklet makes. If the company shows respect for 
him by taking care in the planning, design, and printing of its booklets —- that 
company will win his respect in return. Respectful printing must begin with a good 
printer. See him early. Most likely he will prefer a Warren paper, because he 
will get better results with Warren’s — and so will you. 


printing papers make a good impression 


S. D. WARREN COMPANY, 89 BROAD ST., BOSTON, MASS. 
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Picture editors may use photos 
from our files without charge. 
Both 8 x 10 B&W glossies and 
pee color transparencies are on 
An hand, on a variety of subjects. 
Se Our large files of photographs on 
western scenery, history, agri- 
culture, industry and railroad- 
ing, probably can provide you 
Baer? the pictures you want, in fine 
ee quality, and immediately. 


Whenever you wish to picture 
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PHOTOS 
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the West, or make a trip through 
the West, let us help you. We 
serve more of the West than any 
other railroad. We have offices 
in most large cities. Or you can 
write us: 


UNION PACIFIC 


Dept. of Press-Radio-TV Relations 
1416 Dodge Street 
Omaha 2, Nebraska 
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@ The Society’s JoURNAL now has the findings of a 
pilot study of its readership, based on the November, 
1958 issue. In the survey sample, two thirds of all the 
persons who answered either in writing or by phone 
indicated clearly that they read that particular num- 
ber. Others did not get around to reply and some said 
the magazine hadn’t come to their attention in No- 
vember. The remainder of the sample stated that they 
had not read it. 

Of those who filled out the written questionnaire, 
90 per cent had read the November publication. So a 
core of active readership has been built up. 

Other encouraging findings came to light. The 
negative comments which came in were constructive 
because they point to ways in which we can attract 
and interest more readers as well’as retain the favor- 
able attention of the many we now have. 

Before expanding on the various results, we should 
explain that the survey was handled through Opinion 
Research Corporation cooperating with the editors 
and JOURNAL staff. The research company con- 
tributed its know-how and managerial services with- 
out charge to the Society. We are greatly appreciative 
of this splendid contribution. 

More than 400 questionnaires went into the post 
office, about 300 of them to the Society membership 
and some 100 to subscribers who are non-members. 
These latter included editors, broadcasters, edu- 
cators, corporation executives, advertising agents and 
others who like to keep in touch with the public re- 
lations field. 

Of the mailed questionnaires 28 per cent soon 
came back with the answers filled out (for which we 
say “thank you very much”). Then through tele- 
phone interviews the researchers followed up a cross 
section of 150 of the persons who had not returned 
the written questionnaires. 

. Accompanying each questionnaire which we 
mafled was a copy of last November’s issue. Specific 
questions were asked about four principal articles. 

Regarding the combined phone and written replies, 
it may perhaps come as a surprise to some that the 
article on budgeting for public relations won the high- 
est rating. More than three fourths of all of the re- 
spondents read it and only 13 per cent said it didn’t 
come up to their expectations in some way or other. 

Nearly two thirds of those who took part in the 
survey liked the articles which discussed taxation 
affecting public relations activities. Only 10 per cent 
expressed any disappointment with the material. An- 
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ABOUT READERSHIP OF THE JOURNAL 


other article, on language barrier problems in com- 
munications, won a slightly lower rating. 

The nostalgic, historic article on the build-up and 
demise of the Model T Ford had a high readership 
but was considered by one third of the readers as 
being somewhat at odds with the type of subject 
matter the JOURNAL should carry. Presumably it was 
considered somewhat more suitable for a general in- 
terest magazine. 

One of the most general reactions from JOURNAL 
readers was that they want editorial material which 
will help them specifically in their work. They wel- 
come new ideas, approaches and techniques. They 
want to know how difficult public relations situations 
have been analyzed and successfully treated. They 
like to hear about new facilities in our field. For the 
most part they are eager for case studies and how-to- 
do-it information, but they still want primarily a pro- 
fessional JOURNAL. 

The readers do expect writing about basic prin- 
ciples, psychology and policies, but they like ample 
illustrative examples. They also applaud steps toward 
advancing our professional status and greater 
strength for their Society. 

Since the November issue, the editors have been 
moving more or less in the direction of the thinking 
which the survey later brought into focus. We re- 
ceive an increasing volume of favorable letters from 
readers. Some items printed in the JoURNAL have 
resulted in a plethora of phone calls and letters. A 
much larger volume of articles pours in — and we 
would appreciate still more so that we can make 
plans for issues far in advance and select the very 
best of the offerings. 

One pleasing sidelight came from educators—they 
said the JOURNAL proved to be very helpful in teach- 
ing the subject of public relations. 

Our critics favor more copy which is bright and 
not preachy. Don’t we all? And we will try to get it. 
Another criticism (which will be met) was that there 
aren't enough short articles scattered around among 
with the long ones. 

Thanks to everyone who cooperated by filling out 
the survey questionnaire or by giving opinions over 
the phone. Respondents were most forthright, some 
tossed bouquets and others threw colorful brickbats 
at us. We are analyzing all comments with care. A 
great deal of value to the JouRNAL, its readers, and 
the Society generally should result. @ 

—VERNE BURNETT 
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MARCH 29, 1955. First time two atomic blasts were ever set off in one day at the AEC Yucca Flat proving ground. 


Nationwide surveys of science news ‘consumption” 


have important implications for practitioners 


By Hillier Krieghbaum 


@ The more that communicators can 
learn about the people they are try- 
ing to reach the better off they will 
be. This is true whether they are 
newspaper and magazine reporters 
and editors, radio and _ television 
script writers and producers, or public 
relations practitioners. 

Adequate information about the 
man and woman at the other end of 
the communications transmission belt 
may make the difference whether the 
“message” gets through and is re- 
membered or whether it is missed or 
forgotten. 

Two recently released surveys, re- 
porting on reading, listening, and 
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viewing habits of typical cross-sec- 
tions of Americans, answer many 
questions about the audience that is 
awaiting the mass media. The first 
of these public opinion polls was con- 
ducted among 1,919 adults in 1957 
and the second, in 1958, included a 
sampling of 1,547. Both were done by 
the Survey Research Center, Univer- 
sity of Michigan, for the National 
Association of Science Writers, an or- 
ganization of approximately 350 pro- 
fessional journalists, and New York 
University, which handled the ad- 
ministration of a substantial grant 
from The Rockefeller Foundation. 
Although the surveys aimed at sci- 
ence news “consumption,” they gath- 
ered a tremendous wealth of general 


information on how papers, maga- 
zines, radio, and television fitted into 
the public’s use of mass media. The 
results present a very comprehensive 
analysis of public usage of media and 
provide statistical validation for many 
of the hunches of students of public 
opinion and mass communications. 

Here are six highlights from the 
survey: 

1. There is no one pat path to all 
the great American public. 

2. It really does matter how a story 
is told. 

3. Those who are reached by mass 
media have definite prejudices and 
bias about the news they want. And 
these results may surprise-many peo- 
ple who think they know the answers. 
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4. Readership does influence atti- 
tudes—at least, attitudes toward sci- 
ence and scientists, factors which 
were probed in these surveys. 

5. A lot of information does get 
through to the typical American from 
the mass media but frequently only 
general awareness, rather than tech- 
nical detail, is transmitted. 

6. The public of the various media 
take information and convert it to 
their own frames of reference. 

These findings rest on surveys that 
utilized generally accepted techniques 
of probability sampling. The size of 
the sample in each case and the 
methods used in the choice of re- 
spondents insured an accurate reflec- 
tion of the habits and opinions of 
adult America. 


All mass media widely used 


Americans, it would seem, almost 
wallow in the mass media. The lives 
of nearly all are touched directly by 
one or more of the four major chan- 
nels of communication—newspapers, 
magazines, radio, and television. In 
the first survey, for instance, all but 
one person in 100 reported using at 
least one medium, and half (49 per 
cent) said they used all four media. 

Despite television’s increasing pop- 
ularity in recent years, the newspaper 
remains the most popular medium for 
general news for most Americans. 
However, as a source of popular en- 
tertainment, television swept the field 
as odds-on favorite. A series of de- 
tailed questions in the 1957 poll pro- 
vided this evaluation: 

Favorite Medium Favorite Medium 


for for 
General News Entertainment 


Newspapers 57% 5% 

Magazines 4 6 

Radio 16 14 

Television 22 74 

Not Ascer- 

tained or 

Don’t Know 1 1 
100% 100% 


(Number in Sample — 1,919) 


When it came to general use of 
media, newspapers and_ television 
were almost even, with one person in 
11 not regularly reading a newspaper 
and slightly fewer not viewing tele- 
vision regularly. One person in six 
did not listen to radio regularly and 


one in three did not regularly read a 
magazine. These figures were sub- 
stantially constant for both surveys. 

Regarding science news, certainly 
a form of “hard news” as Dean 
Emeritus Frank Luther Mott of the 
University of Missouri School of 
Journalism used the phrase, maga- 
zines showed up well. When the tabu- 
lating included only those who went 
to college, slightly more said they got 
their science news primarily from 
magazines than said they got it from 
newspapers. 

Thus we may demonstrate that no 
single “royal road” exists for com- 
municating with all the great Ameri- 
can public. Those with a “message” 
should decide what public they wish 
to reach and then learn about the 
communications behavior of that par- 
ticular group. 


Importance of techniques 


The first survey provided what 
probably was the first professional 
study of how a typical cross-section 
of American adults would react to 
different versions of the same general 
news. All of these were science sto- 
ries that might appear in headlines 
within the next few years. At the re- 
quest of members of the Surveys 
Committee of the National Associa- 


e Professor Krieghbaum’s career 
includes work in the fields of press 
associations, public relations and 
journalism teaching. For more 
than ten years he was a staff cor- 
respondent for the United Press. 
He has taught at Kansas State Col- 
lege, University of Oregon and, 
since 1948, at New York Univer- 
sity. Currently he is chairman of 
the Department of Journalism, 
Communication Arts Group. Dur- 
ing the past ten years, Professor 
Krieghbaum has been chairman of 
the Surveys Committee of the Na- 
tional Association of Science Writ- 
ers and helped supervise the sur- 
veys of attitudes towards science, 
scientists and science writing re- 
ported in the accompanying ar- 
ticle. He wrote a popularization 
of the findings of these surveys in 
“Science, the News, and_ the 
Public,” (New York University, 
1958). @ 


tion of Science Writers, the question- 
naires were split between two ver- 
sions. Thus half the respondents told 
whether they would be “very much 
interested” in reading about a set of 
fairly abstract topics and the others 
were asked to rate concrete ideas 
which dramatized comparable sub- 
ject material. 

If the science writers were correct, 
then the way a story idea was pre- 
sented would have a lot to do with 
the public response. Did a news item 
that was effectively dramatized have 
a better chance than a general state- 
ment about a topic? 


Average increase 


While the results were not com- 
pletely focused in each comparison, 
they did demonstrate that what the 
science writers considered more al- 
luring presentations generally did get 
more attention. The average increase 
for dramatized or headline-type ver- 
sions was 7 per cent. This would 
mean, for example, an average in- 
crease of approximately 7,000 read- 
ers for a publication with a circula- 
tion of 100,000. 

The picture, however, was not 
really that simple because two of the 
nine topics presented in what the sci- 
ence writers considered the more ab- 
stract and less attractive way outdrew 
what they thought would be more al- 
luring. Both were medical and health 
topics and it may be that the public’s 
interest in such news rates highest 
when it covers an undifferentiated and 
large number of diseases. One ab- 
stract statement was “New ways of 
treating disease” while its dramatized 
companion topic read “Can science 
protect you against heart disease?” 
The abstract approach gained 72 per 
cent of its half of the sample as “very 
interested” while its rival got only 69 
per cent. Although heart disease 
causes more deaths annually than any 
other disease in the United States, it 
still is not so all-inclusive as “dis- 
eases.” The more general form al- 
lowed each respondent to dub in any 
disease he pleased, including one he 
feared or one that had just stricken 
Aunt Minnie. 

Interest apparently also was stimu- 

Continued on Page 8 
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Professor Krieghbaum 


lated by the practical appeal or ap- 
plicability of the story idea to an in- 


dividual’s daily life. For example, . 


‘New scientific ways to prepare food” 
got 44 per cent while the companion 
“Foods that won’t ever spoil” won 60 
per cent. 

The dramatized, or headline-type, 
wording increased interest across 
most social groups. Interest in both 
abstract and dramatized formats in- 
creased with the educational levels, 
but the more specific wordings. had 
their maximum impact compared with 
the abstract among high school gradu- 
ates. The dramatized version also 
was more attractive to those who had 
gone to college, although it did not 
enjoy quite as much spread as among 
former high school students. 

Time spent in working out a more 
appealing and interesting presenta- 
tion of an idea is time well spent. It 
is possible to step up readership with 
a more dramatized or particularized 
version. 


What people want to read 


In an effort to have survey re- 
spondents rank various categories of 
news, each was asked early in his in- 
terview about “the kind of things 
that interest you in the paper.” He 
was requested to rate ten news cate- 
gories as to whether “you usually 
read it all the way through,” “read 
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some of it,” “just glance at it,” or 
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“skip over it.” Then he was asked to 
rate the same ten categories as to 
whether he personally would like to 
have more, about the same amount, 
or less than presently printed in his 
newspaper. 

In the “reads all” grouping, local 
news was first with 48 per cent. Next 
were “people in the news” or human 
interest stories with 40 per cent, and 
then came stories on medicine and 
public health with 37 per cent. 

In the “wants more” classification, 
stories on medicine and health ranked 
first with 42 per cent. Local events 
were second with 35 per cent and 
non-medical science items next with 
28 per cent. 

Sex reared its head when ques- 
tioners asked about medical as con- 
trasted with non-medical science sto- 
ries. Men, who generally read more 
when both areas were combined, fre- 
quently selected non-medical stories 
while women picked medical news. 
Could this be because the wives and 
mothers were more concerned with 
the family’s health while men were 
the gadgeteers and wanted do-it- 
yourself information of applied sci- 
ence and mechanics? 

The low ranking of both sports 
and society or the “Double S” news 
may surprise many veteran handlers 
of information. Admittedly each 
has a sexlinked audience, but that 
would hardly account for the fact that 
only 37 per cent of the sample did 
more than glance at sports and 31 
per cent did more than glance at so- 
ciety. More than a quarter of the 
sample said they “skipped over” so- 
ciety (37 per cent), sports (35 per 
cent), and comics (27 per cent). 
Much the same trend was repeated 
when interviewers asked what might 
be left out of newspapers to make 
room for more science. 

As the Associated Press Managing 
Editors said in the 1958 Blue Book, 
there exists “the need for continuing 
revision of our bases of news judg- 
ment as our society and the interests 
of its members change.” The com- 
ment rested in part on the NASW- 
New York University studies’ findings. 

News trends do not exist in a 
vacuum. As readers’ desires for news 
change so should the thinking of edi- 
tors, producers, and public relations 


men. But the old-fashioned ideas 
that people are interested in local hap- 
penings and in themselves seem to be 
as valid as ever. 


Reading influences attitudes 


Careful study of the attitudes of 
those in different levels of readership 
of science news showed a direct rela- 
tionship between amount of reading 
and favorable attitudes toward sci- 
ence. Those who read the most 
science news were most favorably 
disposed toward both science and sci- 
entists. 

For example, an overwhelming 
majority of those sampled felt that 
the net results of science had been 
beneficial. One question read, “All 
things considered, would you say that 
the world is better off or worse off be- 
cause of science?” Eighty-three per 
cent said unequivocally that the 
world was better off and only two 
per cent said, without qualification, 
that it was worse off. This relation- 
ship to science news reading is shown 
in the following table: 


World Unqualifiedly 


Is Better Off 
Reads all 92% 
Reads some 90 
Glances at 78 
Skips over 73 
Reads no papers 64 


(Number in Sample = 1,893) 
(Not ascertained cases omitted ) 


Case after case illustrated that atti- 
tudes were more favorable if indi- 
viduals took the time to read news 
items that would inform them about 
some topic. Catch a reader and the 
chances are you have gained a sup- 
porter. 


Two satellite surveys 


The science writers were fortunate 
enough to have included a question 
about “launching a space satellite, 
sometimes called a man-made moon” 
in their first survey. After the Soviets 
did launch Sputnik I in October, 
1957, The Rockefeller Foundation 
agreed to provide additional funds for 
a second survey so that a “before” 
and “after” comparison could be 
made. 

Within a few months after the 

Continued on Page 10 
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How have 
without bottleneck 


$1,100 more spending money 
per family ... 
Thirty-three percent more goods ... 


in just ten years... 


Economists see growth and prosper- 
ity in your future. American inge- 
nuity and skill will produce more of 
the things you want to buy ... and you 
will have more money to buy them. 


The production boom will depend 
largely on the efficient, low-cost trans- 
portation which only the railroads 
can provide. In 1969, there'll be 500 
billion more ton-miles of freight to 
move each year. 


Financially sound, progressive, 
and strong railroads are essential to 
a dynamic American economy and 
to our national defense. It is of vital 
interest to everyone that the rail- 
roads be given the equality of treat- 
ment and opportunity upon which 
their future health depends. 


ASSOCIATION OF 


AMERICAN RAILROADS 


WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 
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TURNING ON VANGUARD'S VOICE. Just before the baby moon was 
launched at Cape Canaveral, Florida, in March, 1958, a switch was flicked, 
turning on the voice of two tiny radio transmitters. 


launching of Soviet and United States 
space satellites, almost half of the 
American public became aware of 
them. A breakdown showed: 


Before After 
(1957) (1958) 
Had heard something 
and knew purpose 21% 64% 
Had heard something 
but did not know 
purpose 14 23 
Supplied misinformation 11 4 
Had heard nothing 54 8 
Not ascertained 1 
100% 100% 
Number in Sample (1,919) (1,547) 


(Symbol * indicates less than one half of 
one per cent.) 


In addition to the satellite touch- 
stone question to ascertain knowledge 
of science topics that had been in the 
news recently, the first survey also 
probed about a vaccine to prevent 
polio or infantile paralysis, radioac- 
tive fallout or dust from atomic 
bombs, and fluoridation of drinking 
water. In all cases, more than half of 
the sample could supply some infor- 
mation about the subject. 
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For Salk vaccine, which was the 
most publicized and also the subject 
on which the most information was 
“played back,” 40 per cent could 
mention at least some specific non- 
technical details and another 48 per 
cent knew that the vaccine existed, 
it worked, it was available, or some 
other general information of that 
sort. Only four per cent said they had 
never heard of it. 

For fluoridation of drinking water, 
40 per cent mentioned that it pre- 
vented tooth decay and an additional 
11 per cent gave vague replies such 
as “It helps teeth.” Some 12 per cent 
confused fluoridation with chlorina- 
tion and 26 per cent said they had 
never heard of it. 

Although radioactivity had been 
discussed the preceding year during 
the presidential political campaign, 33 
per cent said they had never heard 
of it. Twenty-eight per cent gave at 
least specific non-technical statements 
and another 25 per cent made such 
vague statements as “It’s dangerous” 
or “It kills.” 


Fitting news to prejudices 


The post-Sputnik figures on what 
the public thought was the purpose 
of satellites provide a fascinating ex- 
ample of how segments of the public 
take the same information and trans- 
form it as each individual sees fit. 

Almost two-thirds of the sample 
(64 per cent) had heard of space 
satellites and knew their purposes. 
Individuals in this group were asked, 
“From what you’ve heard, what is the 
purpose of launching these satellites?” 
All of these people were aware of 
satellites but they thought of them 
within their own frames of reference. 
The breakdown was as follows: 

Scientific information 27% 

Competition with Russians 20 

Future possibilities 17 

(Number in Sample = 1,547) 


How individuals tended to answer 
this question rested to a considerable 
degree on where they fell in social 
groupings. For instance, almost a 
quarter (23 per cent) of the 21 to 29 
age group thought of space satellites 
in relation to future possibilties. 
Long-range possibilities for space 
travel apparently have most meaning 
for those most likely to live to see 
them. The greater the educational 
background of a respondent, the 
greater was the chance that he 
thought of satellites in scientific 
terms. Those who read magazines 
were, generally, more informed about 
satellites and tended to think of them 
in scientific terms more than other 
media audiences. 

Those who read all the science sto- 
ries in their papers were well in- 
formed and tended to think of satel- 
lites in scientific terms. Ability to 
“play back” scientific information de- 
creased as readership of science news 
declined. So did the concept of future 
possibilities of satellites. In terms of 
competition with the Russians, the 
trend remained fairly constant and 
accounted for about one person in 
five regardless of readership. 

No matter how a news item is pre- 
sented there is always a possibility 
that readers will “consume” it and 
then convert it to their own uses. 
Each man wears, as it were, glasses 
ground to his own prescription when 
he read the day’s news. @ 
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What kind of story do your employees 
tell the community about your company? 
It can be a good one—or a poor one... 


HOW EMPLOYEES INFLUENCE 
REPUTATION 


By Douglas Williams 


@ Let us say you decide to walk down 
the street of an average town, ring the 
doorbell at an average house, and ask 
whoever comes to the door what his 
opinion is of “Company X” in the 
town. 

He might say it’s a good company 
to work for, referring to his acquaint- 
anceship with one or more employees 
as providing the base for his opinion. 
Or, conversely, he might say he knows 
nothing about the company; that, after 
all, he daesn’t know anybody who 
works there; so how can he have 
much of an opinion about the organi- 
zation. 

Your employees are a primary force 
in creating the picture your commu- 
nity has of your company. They may 
fulfill this role either consciously, or 
unwittingly. But attitude research 
shows that the impact of an em- 
ployee’s influence on local opinion to- 
ward his employer is of sizable mag- 
nitude. 

This community influence will ex- 
tend to a company’s many public 
faces—as a place to work, as a cor- 
porate citizen, as an organization to 
do business with. And the impression 
created may be good or bad. 


Evidence of impact 


The table above is from a research 
project directed toward finding how 
well employees of a well-run firm 
transmitted their impressions of the 
company to the people in the local 
community. It demonstrates the im- 


portant role employees can play in 
building a company’s reputation. This 
reputation, if it is a favorable one, 
has many values. It attracts desirable 
applicants to the employment office, 
helps assure civic fairness when con- 
sidering zoning variances, and may in- 
fluence public judgment in tax matters. 

Of course, not all studies produce 
such clear-cut results as the one above. 
In another community survey con- 
ducted for a firm, it did not. In one 
community, for instance, knowledge 
of the company was fuzzy and blurred. 
Our analysis attributed this failure to 
crystallize their attitudes (on the part 


of the townspeople) to the fact that 
most employees did not reside in the 
town proper. They commuted from 
outlying points. Conversely, in other 
locales, where employees lived and 
worked in the same area, the ac- 
quaintanceship of the townspeople 
with workers was reflected by a 
greater knowledge of company activi- 
ties. And the townspeople had more 
definite attitudes toward the company. 


Why the community listens 


Employees are not the only signifi- 
cant source of influence on the image 
Continued on Page 12 


Do you know any Blank Company employees? 


Yes 
No 


43% 


Taking everything into consideration, which company do you think is 
the best place to work in (name of town)? 


Know An 
Employee 


Blank Company 30% 


Don't Know Total 
An Employee Community 
2% 18% 


How would you say the physical working conditions at Blank Company 
compare with the physical working conditions at other companies in 


(name of town)? 


Better 40% 


3% 24 Yo 


How would you say the pay at Blank Company compares with the pay 
at other businesses and companies in (name of town)? 


Better 34%, 


5% 22% 


How would you say the benefits (such as life insurance, hospitalization, 
retirement plan, vacations, sick pay, etc.) at Blank Company compare 
with benefits at other businesses and companies in (name of town)? 


Better 29% 


2% 17% 


FROM RESULTS OF DOUGLAS WILLIAMS ASSOCIATES SURVEY 
IN A NEW ENGLAND CITY. 
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a company builds of itself. Tnere are 
many other sources, and they are well 
known to the public relations frater- 
nity. But it would be a serious over- 
sight, when planning a community 
relations program, not to consider the 
inherent (and logical) tendency of 
people to regard the employee as an 
authentic voice of his company. 

In the first place, he is in a unique 
position to judge the company as an 
employer. Few would deny an em- 
ployee’s authority from this viewpoint. 

Further, outsiders feel that he has, 
because he is on the inside, a special 
basis for knowing what the company’s 
activities and plans are. It seems only 
natural for the casual observer to re- 
gard employees as a source of valid 
information. And as a result, they are 
expected by the community to be able 
to answer questions about how the 
concern operates. 


Tracing employee influence 


To clarify the way in which em- 
ployee ambassadorship is established, 
the experience of the Bell Telephone 
System can be cited. 

Periodically, Bell System operating 
companies sample subscribers’ atti- 
tudes toward them. They do so through 
questionnaire surveys which ask how 
people feel about telephone service, 
its cost, and about the company in 
general. A few years ago, our firm was 
retained to conduct exploratory, prob- 
ing-type interviews among telephone 
subscribers. Our objective was to get 
behind the statistics; to gain more in- 
sight into why these people felt as 
they did about the Telephone Com- 
pany. 

Our first findings confirmed the im- 
portance of employees as a source of 
influence on people’s attitudes toward 
the company. But our research did 
not end here. 

We undertook follow-up work—in- 
terviewing employees themselves on 
the subject of employee ambassador- 
ship. We went into several towns and 
conducted interviews with a sample 


@ Mr. WILLIAMS is a partner in 
Douglas Williams Associates, New 
York Management Consultant 
firm. @ 
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of company employees there. We 
talked witn them about three main 
subjects: (1) their job attitudes, (2) 
their level of company-connected com- 
munication, and (3) their contacts with 
people outside the company. Tne third 
area helped give us a significant pic- 
ture of how these interchanges af- 
fected people’s attitudes toward the 
Telephone Company. 

We now went further. With the per- 
mission of the employees, we talked 
with their families, friends, and neigh- 
bors. In these interviews we traced 
through what, of the employees’ atti- 
tudes and knowledge, had been trans- 
mitted to these outside contacts, In 
other words, we found out how the 
opinions held by these townspeople of 
the company had been conditioned by 
their association with Bell people. 

The results were especially signifi- 
cant.* Effects of employee ambassa- 
dorship were often strikingly direct 
and immediate. There was indispu- 
table evidence that an employee’s off- 
the-job behavior and conversation 
created lasting and identifiable im- 
pressions among local citizens. Of 
course, on-the-job contacts of tele- 
phone operators and other service 
people showed a heavy impact on 
public opinion. 


Employee’s role as communicator 


Our own experience with several 
surveys in the area of employee am- 
bassadorship leads us to organize 
the employee’s role in public relations 
under four headings: 

1. Employee as a source of evi- 
dence regarding his company as 
an employer 

A company’s reputation as a place 
to work travels fast. It goes by word 
of mouth from present and past em- 
ployees to the public. There’s no 
question that the employees are the 
experts — for better or worse. This 
kind of information is especially ef- 
fective in the local employee market. 
When a mechanic or a stenographer 
wonders about what company to work 
for, he values the evidence from one 
of his peers—someone who is work- 


* “Telephone Employees And Public Rela- 
tions,’ John W. Cogswell, Bell Telephone 
Magazine for Spring, 1955, American Tele- 
phone and Telegraph Company, New York. 


ing now, or who has worked for the 
company. As a concrete example, 
look at the findings of another com- 
munity survey we recently completed. 
As one phase of our study, we inter- 
viewed people who had applied for 
jobs at the client company. Nine out 
of ten of these applicants said they 
knew an employee of the company— 
and had been favorably influenced by 
tnem to apply there for work. 

Employee ambassadorship at the 
professional level is even more dy- 
namic. Recently, one of the country’s 
leading industrial research labora- 
tories asked us to find out how they 
were regarded in the eyes of their col- 
leagues. In our interviews we were 
astonished at how articulate scien- 
tists and engineers are, not only about 
their own companies, but also about 
conditions and opportunities in vari- 
our research laboratories throughout 
the country.* 

In my opinion good community re- 
lationships are more than worth the 
effort they take, if only to ensure a 
firm a good draw on the productive 
employees in its area. 

2. Employee as a source of infor- 

mation about his company 

If your company’s products or 
services are marketed locally, towns- 
people believe what employees tell 
about their quality. In the case of 
consumer products, this reliance upon 
employee-created impressions could 
be called almost unreasonable. We’ve 
all heard stories about “the company 
whose products are so poor the em- 
ployees who make them won’t buy 
them.” 

The difficulty here can lie not in 
malicious tale-telling but on misin- 
formation. I know of one company in 
which the workmen accused man- 
agement of letting shoddy products 
get by inspection. Such was not actu- 
ally the case. What had happened was 
that the company had acquired a new 
customer who had ordered private- 
branded products that did not con- 
form to the rigid standards applied to 
the company’s name brand. The 
workers, unaware of the situation, 

Continued on Page 14 


* “Attracting Topflight Scientists And Engi- 
neers,’ Douglas Williams, .Personnel, May 
1958, American Management Association, 
New York. 
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You can call your shots 


with confidence 


Neither chance nor whim should determine the 
number and kind of people you’re selling to. When 
you advertise in magazines, neither does. You 
know in advance how big the audience is and 
what kind of people are in it. Your advertising 


can be specifically addressed to them. And a well- 
edited magazine gives you many chances to reach 
many people in a single issue. Magazine advertis- 
ing lets you plan a sounder marketing strategy 
with the CONFIDENCE that it will be carried out. 


oon out W 


This is one of a@ series of advertisements sponsored by TIME Inc., publisher of TIME, LIFE, FORTUNE and SPORTS 
ILLUSTRATED. Each advertisement delineates what this collage graphically suggests—eighteen of the values 
that make advertising in magazines a uniquely powerful force for mass selling: 1. Specific Appeal 2. Informa- 
tion 3. Ideas 4. Anticipation 5. Change 6. Change of Pace 7. Beauty 8. Loyalty 9. Concentration 10. Perception 
11. CONFIDENCE 12. Solidity 13. Authority 14. Retail Tie-ins 15. Response 16. Privacy 17. Selection 18. Audience, 
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HOW EMPLOYEES AFFECT COMPANY REPUTATION: 


The Norris- 


town Community Relations Committee of Bell Telephone Company of Penn- 
sylvania prepares to study public opinion toward the Company, locally. Stan 
Peterfreund, of Douglas Williams Associates (standing), points out some ways 
to make their interview-contacts effective. Clues toward improving outsiders’ 
views of the Company, by helping employees to be better ambassadors, can 
be pinpointed through such informal research. 


concluded that the company was now 
cynically shifting its quality standards 
in response to whatever volume of de- 
mand might be. And these people 
didn’t hesitate to broadcast this mis- 
conception. 

3. Employee as a source of evi- 
dence of his company’s citizen- 
ship 

The part an employee plays as a 

citizen in his community will be 
viewed by many as a mirror image of 
his company’s citizenship. For in- 
stance, the company whose employees 
do their part in civic activities will 
find that the townspeople are likely 
to regard this as an expression of the 
company’s general attitude toward 
the community. Consequently when 
an employee is encouraged to serve 
the Community Chest, collect for the 
hospital fund, join the Chamber of 
Commerce, or chair the local PTA, 
the company’s reputation is enhanced. 
Two instances of how the com- 
munity links employee activity to 
company citizenship were uncovered 
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during interviews we conducted for 
a research laboratory that was mov- 
ing into a very small town. One re- 
spondent, a housewife, expressed con- 
cern that professional employees with 
higher incomes than hers would initi- 
ate a demand for special municipal 
services — such as trash disposal — 
which would increase her tax rate. 
Another respondent, the principal of 
a grammar school, expressed the de- 
sire to have professional employees 
lecture occasionally on science to his 
pupils. In the former instance, there 
is an obvious association of the em- 
ployee with the company, in its 
identity as a new neighbor in town. 
In the latter, there is a splendid op- 
portunity for the company to encour- 
age individuals to build the com- 
pany’s civic image. 

4. Employee as a representative 
of the company to do business 
with 

One organization, with people who 

went into homes to repair a particu- 
lar type of appliance, decided that 


these same service people could also 
do a selling job on new appliances. 
Accordingly, the company undertook 
a promotion campaign to this effect. 

However, one essential factor was 
overlooked. No extra time was al- 
lowed the men for this new activity. 
Their foremen continued to judge 
their performance on the speed with 
which they completed their calls. So, 
the men didn’t spend any time selling 
in the field; they just got to the next 
house as fast as they could. 

Not only was this particular selling 
campaign unsuccessful, there were 
cases of customers who had become 
interested because of the promotion 
and who weren’t even able to carry 
on a satisfactory talk about new 
equipment with the service men. 

To prepare an effective public re- 
lations program, in which an em- 
ployee is to play a positive part, 
requires a realistic approach to his 
own role. 


Two essential ingredients 


The employee, then, may fulfill 
many roles as a company ambassa- 
dor. But what determines how good 
the impression is that he creates, how 
effective he is as a communicator? 
Our studies emphasize two essential 
ingredients: (1) his attitude toward 
his company, and (2) the information 
he has about his company. 

Let us look at the more obvious 
ingredient first. What sort of infor- 
mation does he need about his com- 
pany when he talks with other peo- 
ple? An employee needs to know 
what he wants to know — not only 
what the company feels he should 
know. While most employees like to 
be authoritative about company mat- 
ters in general, their greatest urgency 
as ambassadors is to be able to reply 
to questions their friends and rela- 
tives ask them. Suppose, for example, 
an electric power company was un- 
derwriting a public relations program 
to educate its customers to its needs 
for higher rates. Imagine the chagrin 
of an uninformed employee who is 
asked about the increases—and just 
has no facts. (He doesn’t need to 
know a lot, but he does need to know 
something.) 

In embarrassing situations like this, 
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he is likely to withdraw from his role 
of good-will ambassador. He doesn’t 
want to reveal that he doesn’t know 
the score. Without adequate under- 
standing on his part, he may even be- 
come a negative communicator by 
declaring his own lack of sympathy 
for the company’s position. 

First, the company must be familiar 
with what its people’s attitudes are, 
including what they want to know. 
Second, top management must appre- 
ciate the importance of passing on 
information to its employees. Further, 
there must be established a favorable 
climate for communications: ques- 
tions must be answered willingly, in- 
formation should be volunteered. Fi- 
nally, the techniques of communica- 
tion must be designed to fit the situa- 
tion. In one company, informal oral 
methods may be sufficient. In an- 
other, meetings may be required. In 
still another, periodical letters may be 
the answer. 


improving employee attitudes 


Employee attitudes are quite an- 
other problem. Most of us are aware 
of the difficulty in changing attitudes 
—or behavior based on undesirable 
attitudes. Yet, our experience every- 
where confirms the conclusion that 
an employee’s attitude toward his job 
is the most important ingredient in 
the impression of the company he 
passes on to those with whom he 
comes in contact. 

Attitudes can be improved, in the 
interests of better employee ambas- 
sadorship. They will rarely, however, 
be changed by lectures, exhortation, 
or by communications alone. The ap- 
proach must be much more funda- 
mental in its understanding of human 
motivation. Let me relate one success- 
ful experience. 

This happened in a department 
store. The task that confronted our 
firm was to help improve the courtesy 
of the store’s sales personnel in their 
customer relations. We chose not to 
follow a traditional approach of lec- 
ture-type training. Instead we chan- 
neled our efforts into a program of 
self-motivation. 

Here’s how we looked at the prob- 
lem. Courtesy is a state of mind. It 
isn’t a technique. A sales person 


might go through a prescribed routine 
of courtesy—saying thank you, for in- 
stance. But if his attitudes were nega- 
tive, he would register just the op- 
posite of a courteous impression on 
the customer. 

The important ingredient in cour- 
tesy, we reasoned, is one’s attitude. 
We couldn’t order a change in atti- 
tude. So we had to encourage the 
people themselves to want to be 
courteous—to set the stage for them 
to arrive at their own conclusion that 
courtesy was important. Only this 
would result in their being more con- 
siderate in their dealings with cus- 
tomers. 

Here’s what we did, in four simple 
steps: 

Step 1 Divide the sales people into 
small groups. Schedule two 
one-hour meetings to be held 
one week apart. 

Step 2 Have employees fill out a 
questionnaire at the first meet- 
ing. Purpose of the question- 
naire was not to get informa- 
tion, but to start people doing 
their own thinking about cour- 
tesy. The questionnaire was 
divided into sections. In the 
first part, respondents were 
asked to select a number of 
establishments with which they 
did business as_ individuals 
(grocery store, shoe repair 
shop, gas station, etc., etc.). 
They were asked to rate them 
on courtesy and its effect on 
their own patronage. The sec- 
ond section of the question- 
naire listed 20 department 
store-oriented situations in 
which courtesy played a part. 
The employee was asked to 
rate the store on each of these 
scores. 

In the third part of the 
questionnaire, the emphasis 
was shifted from courtesy on 
an impersonal basis to one in 
which the employees could see 
their own involvement. Now 
each was asked to imagine 
himself in each of the twenty 
situations, and to rate himself. 

In the final part, general 
questions were asked about 
courtesy as it related to the 

Continued on Page 29 
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For that company history, editorial-type 
advertisement, timely speech or other 
important text which must be written 
quickly and expertly, why not consult 
the Society of Magazine Writers? 


The Society's more than 160 members 
are regular contributors to: Reader's 
Digest, This Week, Saturday Evening 
Post, Redbook, 
Cosmopolitan, McCall's, Esquire, Har- 


Nation’s Business, 
per’s, Coronet, True, Look, American 
Weekly, Parade, Woman's Day and 
many other general interest, trade and 
professional publications. A number of 
members write syndicated columns; 
others have best-selling books and 
prize-winning movies, radio and TV 
shows to their credit. On the Society's 
roster are writers specializing in busi- 
ness, science, medicine, aviation, travel, 
politics, history, international affairs, 


social problems and many other fields. 


The 1959 Directory of the Society's 
members is available at cost ($1). It 
lists names, addresses, telephone num- 
bers, agents, book titles, fields of in- 
terest and magazines for which these 


authors have written. 


Or when quick action is needed on a 
definite assignment, the Society’s Refer- 
ral Service will—without cost or obli- 
gation—put you in contact with mem- 
bers available to help you. 


Call or write: 


THE SOCIETY OF 
MAGAZINE WRITERS 


(FOUNDED 1948) 


MUrray Hill 2-5844 


520 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 36, NEW YORK 
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UNITED STATES 


SFr AND EXCHANGE COMMISSION 


How Does It Look to the SEC? 


By Robert D. Eckhouse 


@ “There has been an increasing tend- 
ency over the years to give publicity 
to corporate activities and affairs 
through many media of communica- 
tion. This practice reflects a commend- 
able and growing recognition on the 
part of industry and the investment 
community of the importance of in- 
forming security holders and the pub- 
lic generally of important business 
and financial developments. 

“The SEC emphatically does not 
wish to discourage this trend. At the 
same time, it is essential that corpo- 
rate management, underwriters, deal- 
ers, lawyers and public relations firms 
recognize that the Securities Act of 
1933 imposes certain responsibilities 
and limitations upon persons engaged 
in the sale of securities and that pub- 
licity and public relations activities 
under certain circumstances may in- 
volve violations of this law. The in- 
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evitable result of failures to consider 
these matters is to cause serious in- 
convenience to issuers and under- 
writers in connection with the timing 
and marketing of securities issues.” 


A ‘‘new’’ dimension 


These are the words of Edward N. 
Gadsby, Securities and Exchange 
Commission chairman. They reflect 
the “new” dimension added to public 
relations, namely — “How Does It 
Look to the SEC?” 

The word “new” is used only in the 
sense that recent action and state- 
ments of SEC officials have aroused 
hesitation, uncertainty and frustration 
in Wall Street and in business circles 
around the nation as to what can be 
said and what can be done now prior 
to, during, and even directly following 
a securities registration even though 
the authority for SEC jurisdiction in 
such matters was set forth back in 


1933, in the Securities Act of that 
year. 

Since that time there have been sev- 
eral instances when the Commission 
has, under its interpretation of the 
meaning of the provisions of the Act, 
taken action against an alleged of- 
fender. The responsibilities of under- 
writers, dealers, brokers and corpora- 
tions with respect to the SEC in such 
matters is, therefore, not really “new.” 


The ‘‘Arvida Case’’ outcome 


Yet it is of tremendous significance 
today because of the SEC’s decision 
in the so-called “Arvida Case,” and 
the policies and attitudes that have 
developed. 

As a result of the SEC’s action in 
this matter and its subsequent decla- 
rations, it puts a “freeze” on all news 
and public statements when a com- 
pany goes into registration. It declines 
to send out annual reports to non- 
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stockholders. On the advice of legal 
counsel, it delays, declines or tones 
down all public relations activity in 
fear that whatever it does may be in- 
terpreted by the SEC as an act which 
could influence the sale of stock prior 
to its clearance by the government 
agency. 

There is no doubt that proper rela- 
tions with the SEC are vital. More 
companies than ever before are going 
to the public to meet their financing 
requirements. Any delay or denial of 
these sorely needed funds could be ex- 
tremely costly. In the third quarter of 
1958 alone, registration statements 
filed with the Securities and Exchange 
Commission which became effective 
covered 275 issues of corporate se- 
curities involving $4.2 billions. 

Some businesses went to the public 
for the first time, others were repeats. 

The current atmosphere of fear and 
ultra caution was created by the Ar- 
vida case in 1958. In this instance, 
Arthur Vining Davis, a man of some 
substance and widely known, formed 
a corporation in the summer of 1958, 
called Arvida Corporation, to which 
he transferred some large tracts of 
Florida real estate that he had accu- 
mulated. A press release was issued 
and stories were published in some 
Florida papers on July 8, 1958, 
simply announcing the formation and 
purpose of the Corporation. 

Thereafter, negotiations with var- 
ious financial concerns were held 
which led to an understanding on Sep- 
tember 18, 1958 that certain out- 
standing Wall Street houses agreed to 
underwrite a public offering of Arvida 
common stock. 


Plans and projects announced 


Another press release was given out 
and a press conference was held, re- 
sulting in wide publicity not only to 
the plans and projects of the Corpo- 
ration but to the contemplated public 
sale of the issue by the underwriters. 

The SEC felt that the second press 
release read like a letter a distributor 
would send to a prospective purchaser 
in an effort to persuade him to invest 
in an enterprise. “The only thing it 
did not do was to specifically ask the 
reader to send in his order,” Mr. 
Gadsby said. 


“The important point,” he ex- 
plained, “is that no registration state- 
ment had been filed, and the SEC had 
not been given the opportunity, which 
the law plainly states it must have, to 
review the published facts upon the 
strength of which this public interest 
had been aroused. 

“I might add that the information 
contained in this release and the 
whole tone thereof did not jibe in 
many respects with the content of the 
registration statement and prospectus 
which was subsequently filed with 
us,” he said. 

“Judging the activities and commu- 
nications in the light of all the cir- 
cumstances surrounding the publicity 
given out by the issuer and its under- 
writers, and in light of the procedures 
employed by the securities industry 
in distributing securities and the ef- 
fect of the industry in their function 
in the distribution, it was the opinion 
of the Commission that an offer of a 
security or a solicitation of an offer to 
buy within the meaning of the statute 
had been made. 

“We believed that this was the be- 
ginning of a sales effort. If, in fact, 
activity such as was involved in the 
Arvida case were to be permitted,” 
Mr. Gadsby said, “it would be proper 
for issuers and underwriters in any 
case to create a demand for a security 


@ RoBerT D. EcKHOUSE has been 
a public relations executive, news- 
paper, radio and magazine re- 
porter and editor since 1934. His 
experience includes general public 
relations counseling and practice, 
with particular emphasis on the 
business and financial field. Before 
starting his own public relations 
firm in 1954, he worked for a 
large industrial company, a trade 
association and a public relations 
counseling firm. During World 
War II, he rose from private to 
major, served as Chief of Radio 
Broadcasting for the Allied Forces 
from Africa and Italy, and was 
awarded a Bronze Star Medal for 
outstanding frontline radio re- 
porting on U.S. networks. He was 
on the staff of the NEWARK (N. J.) 
EVENING NeEws and _ graduated 
from the Rutgers University 
School of Journalism. @ 


and in effect accomplish its sale be- 
fore the true facts were revealed in 
proper form to the public. This result 
would obviously be contrary to and 
defeat one of the fundamental prin- 
ciples and objectives of the Securities 
Act.” 

According to SEC officials “intent” 
and “method” or “approach,” are key 
words in a proper consideration of 
these matters. 

The SEC apparently felt that the 
timing and content of the press re- 
lease and the holding of a press con- 
ference was incorrect procedure. The 
contents and timing of a press release 
can be controlled, but the normal 
“give” and “take” of a good press 
conference cannot be restricted. 


What is the answer? 


What is the answer, and what does 
it mean to the public relations pro- 
fession and the financial community? 

There is no simple solution. When 
companies like Ford, A&P, AT&T, 
and others decide to issue stock, or 
take some other similar action, the 
news cannot be suppressed. The SEC 
believes, however, that companies and 
their public relations counsel and 
personnel should try to control it. 

Mr. Gadsby states that because the 
securities industry was slipping into a 
rather nonchalant attitude toward the 
provisions of Section 5, the SEC is- 
sued its release No. 3844 in October 
1957. 

This document which is entitled 
“Publication of Information Prior To 
Or After The Effective Date Of A 
Registration Statement” makes the 
following points: 

1. The publication of information 
and statements, and publicity efforts, 
generally, made in advance of a pro- 
posed financing, although not couched 
in terms of an express offer, may in 
fact contribute to conditioning the 
public mind, or arousing public in- 
terest in the issuer, or in the securi- 
ties of an issuer in a manner which 
raises a serious question whether the 
publicity is not in fact part of the 
selling effort. 

2. The release of publicity and 
publication of information between 
the filing date and the effective date 

Continued on Page 18 
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HUGE VOLUME of registration statements is handled by the SEC. Here 
John J. Devaney, Chief Enforcement Attorney (seated) and William D. 
Moran, Assistant Regional Administrator, both of New York office, examine 


some of the applications. . 


of a registration statement may sim- 
ilarly raise a question whether the 
publicity is not in fact a selling effort 
by an illegal means; i.e., other than 
by means of the statutory prospectus. 
Similar problems will arise from pub- 
licity and the release of information 
after the effective date, but before a 
distribution is completed. 

3. A collateral problem is pre- 
sented by reason of the fact that the 
dissemination of information, other 
than that contained in a prospectus, 
prior to or during a distribution may 
tend to affect the market price of the 
issuer’s securities artificially. 

4. Information of a misleading 
character, gross exaggeration and out- 
right falsehood have been published 
to stimulate an appetite for securities, 
which could not have been included in 
a statutory prospectus. 

5. Many of these cases reflect an 
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unawareness of the problems involved 
or a failure to exercise a proper con- 
trol over research and public rela- 
tions activities in relation to the dis- 
tribution of an issue of securities. 


Ten difficulties encountered 


Release No. 3844, which is dated 
October 8, 1957, then cites ten ex- 
amples of difficulties encountered by 
companies in their interpretation of 
Section 5, of the Securities Act. Pub- 
lic relations personnel would do well 
to familiarize themselves with Re- 
lease No. 3844, though the specific 
answers as to what can be done and 
what cannot will still remain largely 
unresolved. 

“Factors such as intent, knowledge 
and time would be important consid- 
erations in determining whether a 
person must be regarded in a particu- 


lar situation as being involved in an 
attempt to dispose of a security within 
the intent and meaning of the Act. 
For these reasons, the Commission 
has never believed it appropriate to 
attempt to formulate a rule-of-thumb 
definition in this area and has en- 
deavored to deal with the problem on 
a case-by-case basis,” stated the SEC 
chairman. 

Obviously a corporation that is 
planning to bring an issue to market 
need not close its advertising depart- 
ment, dismiss its public relations peo- 
ple and gag its officials and employees. 

“Most certainly an issuer may con- 
tinue the normal conduct of its busi- 
ness and may communicate with its 
security holders and customers prior 
to the filing of a registration state- 
ment or during the so-called ‘waiting 
period.’ Thus, it may continue to pub- 
lish advertisements of its products and 
services without interruption,” Mr. 
Gadsby said. “It may send out its 
quarterly, annual and other periodic 
reports to its security holders. It may 
publish its proxy statements, send out 
its dividend notices and make routine 
announcements to the public press 
and to employees without objection 
from the Commission.” 

The questions most frequently raised 
concern press releases and speeches 
by corporate officials during the pre- 
filing or pre-effective periods. 

A press release by a corporation 
announcing some event in its business 
would not seem to present any par- 
ticular problem. The announcement 
of a dividend, receipt of a contract, 
the settlement of a strike, the opening 
of a plant or any similar event of in- 
terest to the community in which the 
business operates have never been 
looked upon askance. 


announcement 


What is meant, for instance, by 
“routine” announcements? Surely the 
release of a new product, new process 
or new plant is “routine.” Yet such 
information could certainly affect a 
stock offering. Shall it be held back, 
denied or concealed? 

Then there is the phrase: . of 
interest in the community in which 
the business operates . . .”.This is dif- 

Continued on Page 20 
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YOUR 
PICTURE 


By WILLIAM H. LONG, JR., Chairman of the Board, Doremus & Company 


“In public relations work, the regular review of picture files is standard pro- 
cedure. It is necessary because portraits of executives become dated, old 
photographs of plants lack new additions and improvements, old product 
pictures show obsolete models and packaging. 

“‘The picture an investor or a potential investor has of a company also needs 
regular review and up-dating. If your company becomes a major factor in mis- 
sile components there is not much comfort in the fact that the investing com- 
munity still thinks of you as the world’s largest manufacturer of buggy whips. 

““The best way to keep your company picture always in focus for investors is 
to tell them continually what you are doing and where you are going. Tell the 
great and growing investing public . . . and by all means, be sure to tell the key 
people who advise the investing public. Together, they make thousands of 
investor decisions every hour across the country. Create your image, but be 
sure to keep it vivid. No company can afford to have its investment future 
decided on the basis of ‘cold’ news.” 


BARRG 


NEW YORK CHICAGO BOSTON LOS ANGELES CLEVELAND 
50 Broadway 711 W. Monroe 8t. 388 Newbury St. 2999 W. 6th St. 1010 Euclid Ave. 
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ficult to define and is unrealistic in 
concept. Few business operations of 
any consequence are only of interest 
to a limited region. Aside from social 
and sports news, almost any company 
activity is of interest to the business 
and financial community as a whole, 
at least to some degree. 

This article is not intended to crit- 
icize the SEC or to be argumentative 
in this manner. Its chief purpose is to 
explore the situation so that public 
relations counsel, heads and members 
of company public relations depart- 
ments, and underwriters, dealers and 
corporation managements may have 
a better perspective when examining 
certain public relations activities in 
the light of how they may look to the 
SEC. 

Corporations should not adopt a 
“play it safe” and “let’s do nothing” 
attitude. This is a reaction to the 
Arvida case that should be corrected. 

In an address last year before the 
Central States Group of the Invest- 
ment Bankers Association Mr. Gadsby 
said the Commission had in mind the 
preparation of a further release which 
would serve in some measure to clarify 
its Release No. 3844, The fact that 
over a year has passed since that com- 
ment was made would suggest that 
either the SEC is experiencing under- 
standable difficulty in getting together 
anything on paper which will really 


clarify its policy, or it has decided 
that, after all, the earlier release is 
the best it can offer on the subject. 


SEC Administrator 


In a discussion with Paul Windels, 
Jr., SEC Administrator for the New 
York Region, the suggestion was 
made that public relations activities 
that come up in advance of, or dur- 
ing, a registration be passed on by a 
company’s lawyers. 

“It is extremely difficult to be spe- 
cific and to state precisely what item 
of publicity might be regarded by the 
SEC as part of a securities sales cam- 
paign without knowing all of the sur- 
rounding circumstances,” Mr. Win- 
dels said. “But any provocative re- 
lease coming out when a company 
files for registration would arouse sus- 
picion. The SEC may quite rightfully 
ask the issuer to explain. 

“If the attorney is not aware of 


‘the circumstances, doesn’t know for 


example that this is a story which may 
have been in a publication’s posses- 
sion for a long time and its appear- 
ance in print could not be controlled 
by the public relations man, it may 
be embarrassing for him. Similarly, 
there may be other circumstances un- 
known to the public relations man 
which would cast his item of publicity 
in a suspicious light. Of course, there 


IN WASHINGTON, the SEC is directed by five commissioners, headed by 
Chairman Edward N. Gadsby of Massachusetts (center). Other commissioners 
(left to right): Earl Hastings of Arizona, Andrew D. Orrick of California, 
Harold C. Patterson of Virginia, and James C. Sargent of New York. 
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Mr. Eckhouse 


would be full investigation, but if it 
should result in a delay or postpone- 
ment of the underwriting, it might be 
a serious matter for the company.” 

“The public relations profession,” 
Mr. Windels stated, “must recognize 
that the company’s position under the 
Federal Securities laws is of vital con- 
cern to it. Even though a good piece 
of publicity may present itself, or 
some other public relations activity 
seem desirable, each project should 
be considered with respect to all other 
circumstances and how they will rea- 
sonably appear to the SEC. 

“We are not trying to restrict pub- 
licity or any other public relations ac- 
tivity,” he said, ‘“‘and we make every 
effort to be fair to our analysis of the 
various motives behind such activi- 
ties.” 

The issue of freedom of speech has 
already been raised with respect to 
the SEC’s action in the Arvida case. 
While there appears to be no quarrel 
with its procedure in this instance, un- 
doubtedly there are other cases where 
companies’ registration filings have 
been deliberately delayed. Whether in 
each of those instances the SEC acted 
in a manner indicating awareness of 
public relations procedure and press 
relations may not be determined. 

The SEC, as well as the business 
and financial community, has an obli- 
gation to look to its own relationships 
with the press and other “publics” 
and, perhaps with the aid of the pub- 
lic relations profession, take steps to 
clarify its acts and interpretations so 
that its “intent” and “timing” will not 
create misunderstanding and errone- 
ous impressions on its “public.” @ 
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WHAT CORPORATIONS SAY 
ABOUT ANNUAL REPORTS 


By Don Campbell 


@ Who’s responsible for producing 
the annual report, one of the most 
important documents of modern in- 
dustry? What kind of clearances are 
necessary? And what does the an- 
nual report cost? 

These are questions that Standard 
Oil Company (Indiana) considered 
important. So this summer we made 
a careful survey. The survey aroused 
so much interest among participating 
companies, in the financial and oper- 
ating as well as public relations de- 
partments, that it may be of value to 
many others. 

Naturally we were interested in the 
experience of companies in our own 
industry, but we wanted measure- 
ments from nonpetroleum companies 
as well. So we sent questionnaires to 
50 companies, divided equally be- 


e@ Mr. CAMPBELL has been direc- 
tor of the public relations depart- 
ment of Standard Oil Company 
(Indiana) since 1956. He joined the 
department in 1949. From 1946 
to 1949 he was with American 
Locomotive Company in New 
York City and Schenectady, N.Y., 
as public relations assistant to the 
vice president. In World War II he 
had overseas service with the 
Navy. 

Earlier he had been news editor 
of the Miami, Fla., Herald and 
day news editor of the Detroit, 
Mich.,. Free Press. He is a gradu- 
ate of Kalamazoo College in Mich- 
igan and of Harvard University’s 
Advanced Management Program.®@ 


tween those in the petroleum industry 
and those in other industries. 


Techniques and results 


First a word about techniques, then 
data on results. Leading up to the 
survey, I had talked informally about 
annual report procedures last year 
with public relations executives in 
several companies. This helped estab- 
lish the proper questions to ask. 

Robert Siebert, editorial director of 
Standard Oil (who is chiefly respon- 
sible for our annual report), and I 
gave careful attention to the mechan- 
ics of our survey. Like others, our 
department gets a flood of survey 
questions. Many of them demonstrate 
no usefulness to us. Many are couched 
in terms that apply only to the ques- 
tioner. Many need so much interpre- 
tation as to what is wanted that 
precious time is wasted, or the ques- 
tionnaire isn’t answered at all. 

So the first thing we did after con- 
structing a questionnaire was to try 
to answer it ourselves. Believe it or 
not, that resulted in deleting or re- 
phrasing many questions. That “be- 
lieve it or not” may sound naive, but 
I wish many other questioners would 
apply the same test! 

We then decided that since we had 
answered the questions ourselves, we 
would be wise to send our own com- 
pleted questionnaire along to those 
we were asking to answer. The pur- 
pose was twofold. One, we were ask- 
ing for confidential information, and 
we thought the best way to ask others 
to trust us was to trust them first. 
Secondly, we thought that by demon- 


strating the kind of answers we were 
seeking we would make it easier for 
others to answer: 

Our final test was aimed at check- 
ing questions as to ease of answering. 
Was the kind of information we asked 
easily available? Did it involve com- 
plicated interpretation of statistics? 
Could most of the questions be 
answered “out of the head” of the 
person responding? This we thought 
essential. And trying to write our 
own answers helped greatly. 


Eighty-five per cent replied 


Perhaps this careful approach 
along with the strong interest in the 
subject, was responsible for the fact 
that more than 85 per cent (43 out 
of 50) of the companies replied in 
excellent detail. Twenty were oil com- 
panies; 23 were not. The companies 
represented a wide range of business 
and industry. 

Information sought broke down into 
nine categories. 


Responsibility 


Responsibility, when assigned, gen- 
erally covers all phases from planning 
to publication. 

In 22 of the 43 companies, respon- 
sibility for the report is shared by the 
public relations department and some 
branch of the financial department 
(comptroller, treasurer, accounting, 
financial vice president’s office). Pub- 
lic relations has single responsibility 
in three companies; the financial de- 
partment in two companies. 

Continued on Page 22 
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STOCKHOLDERS: Annual reports are usually aimed at serving needs of the 


company’s stockholders. 


In three companies, direct respon- 
sibility for the report rests with the 
chief executive officers; in two com- 
panies, with the assistant to the presi- 
dent. 

The economics or economics plan- 
ning department has responsibility 
for the report in three companies. In 
two of these, public relations assists. 
The secretary’s department exercises 
responsibility in two companies. In 
each, public relations assists. The fi- 


EMPLOYEES: Survey showed many 
companies distribute annual reports 
to their employees. 
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nancial and law departments of one 
company join forces in producing its 


report. 


Five companies have stockholder 
or investor relations departments; of 
the five, two exercise primary respon- 
sibility for the report. Three work on 
it in conjunction with the financial 
and public relations departments. 

Almost all companies require mul- 
tiple clearances. In all instances, ap- 
proval by the chairman or the presi- 
dent or both is necessary. Addition- 
ally, for 22 of the 43 reports the ap- 
proval of the board of Directors is 
required. 

Generally, department heads _ re- 
view sections about their own depart- 
ments. Other sources of clearance 
commonly listed were the financial 
vice president and executive commit- 
tee. Clearance is commonly required 
for charts (in 34 of 43 companies) ; 
for photographs (in 29 of 43); and 
for layouts (32 of 43), as well as 
for copy. 

Of the 43 companies, 41 permit 
those directly concerned with the re- 
port’s preparation to make last- 
minute changes of a minor nature on 
their own authority to take care of 
space problems, widows, etc. 


Preparation 


Planning. Report planning starts 
as much as a year in advance of issue 
in four companies. Generally, how- 


ever (for 30 of the 43 companies), 
planning starts within a range from 
six to nine months. Actual work 
starts for the most part within a 
range of from three to six months pre- 
ceding issue; it is three months in 10 
companies, four months in 13 com- 
panies, five months in 10 companies, 
and six months in seven companies. 

Photographs. Thirty-two compa- 
nies report having photographs taken 
especially for the report. Thirty-four 
companies (including many of the 
above) use photographs from exist- 
ing files. In nine companies, the dif- 
ferent departments and subsidiaries 
submit photographs. Three companies 
do not use photographs in their re- 
ports. 

Source Material. Source material 
is submitted for the most part—36 of 
43—by department or division heads. 
Ten respondents additionally men- 
tioned reports by heads of subsidi- 
aries. Ten use personal interviews to 
supplement source material. 

Drafts. Only two of the 43 com- 
panies write fewer than three drafts 
of the report. Twenty-seven compa- 
nies aim at a consistent pattern of 
treatment from year to year; 15 seek 
a new theme in each report. 

Outside Counsel. Of the 43 com- 
panies, one uses public relations 
counsel regularly for its report. Two 
do so occasionally. One uses stock- 
holder relations counsel occasionally. 
Four use advertising agency counsel 
regularly, two on an occasional basis. 


Costs 


Our survey shows slightly more 
companies increasing annual report 
costs than reducing them. Of 42 com- 
panies furnishing data, 18 reported 
increased costs for their 1957 report; 
15 reported reduced costs; and 9 in- 
dicated costs approximately the same 
as the preceding year. 

Oil companies, included in the 
above, were somewhat more cost-con- 
scious than other-industry companies, 
with five increasing costs, nine reduc- 
ing them, and five maintaining costs 
at the same ratio as before. 

Cost increases ranged up to 54 per 
cent; cost reductions down to 50 per 
cent. 

Unit. The unit costs in«dollars of 
reports in the survey (41 of 43 com- 
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COSTS: Survey showed more com- 
panies are increasing annual report 
costs. 


panies supplying data) were as fol- 
lows: 


1.38 33 30 

1.23 .28 

1.13 44 | 

1.04 42 .26 

1.00 405 .258 
33 .40 235 
93 40 .216 
.90 37 .206 
.67 365 
587 36 
58 34 

58 33 14 

56 31 
54 


Total Cost. For those reporting to- 
tal cost data (39 companies), 
highest dollar cost was $267,900, and 
the lowest was $8,881. These total 
dollar costs do not correspond with 
the highs and lows of unit costs above, 
for obvious reasons of total distribu- 
tion. 


Employee communications 


Of the 43 companies, 23 distribute 
annual reports to employees; 17 
others do so on a limited basis. Ten 
of these 17 do so in connection with 
savings or thrift plans; the other seven 
distribute copies to supervisors, sal- 
aried groups, management groups, or 
to those requesting them. 

Thirty-six of the companies cover 
salient annual report facts in employee 
publications. Only four of 43 com- 
panies publish a special report on the 
year’s operations for employees. 


Other circulation 


All 43 reports compete against each 


other for the attention of security 
analysts and other members of the 
financial community; each company 
makes such distribution to them. 

Besides analysts and employees (as 
described above) 24 companies make 
limited distribution to customers; 18 
give limited distribution to suppliers; 
9 send copies to legislators; 12 to civic 
leaders; 6 to schools. Other audi- 
ences: newspapers, dealers, royalty 
owners, plant office visitors, libraries, 
those requesting copies. 


Miscellaneous findings 


Of the 43 companies, 22 issue re- 
leases on earnings in advance of the 
report; 20 issue releases simultane- 
ously with publication of the report, 
one issues a release afterwards. 

Separate statistical summaries for 
analysts are published by nine of the 
43 companies. Two report doing so 
occasionally. 

Three of the companies conducted 
recent surveys of annual report read- 
ership. 

Naturally, the results of this survey 


gave us considerable food for thought. 
Our policy on our annual report is 
aimed directly at serving the needs of 
our stockholders. We are greatly in- 
terested in learning anything that will 
help do a better job. 

Apparently our respondents think 
similarly. Most of the follow-up let- 
ters we have received indicate this. 
Perhaps the main interest has been in 
the area of costs, followed closely by 
interest in internal procedure. @ 


Author’s Note: 


For those who wish to measure their 
own efforts against those of the com- 
panies participating in this survey, we 
will be happy to provide blank question- 
naires upon request. Please write to the 
author at 910 South Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago 80, Illinois. Should you wish to 
provide us with filled-in questionnaire 
forms on a confidential basis, please say 
so, and we will send two forms. Upon 
receipt of your own information, we 
will reciprocate with ours. However, we 
feel we should not release the names of 
companies participating in the survey or 
supply additional details. 


For all the Luxuries of Air Travel 


FLY DELTA’S 


It’s the personal attention to the smallest 
detail and the cabin complement of three 
stewardesses to insure individual atten- 
tion that makes Delta Royal Service so 
delightful. Luxury DC-7’s feature 
complimentary champagne with 

choice of entrée from 
New York non-stop to 


ATLANTA 
HOUSTON 


one-stop to 


NEW ORLEANS 
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Public Relations Israel 


By Burton M. Halpern 


e Few nations, large or small, have at- 
tracted much more attention in recent 
years than has the State of Israel, which 
in 1958 celebrated its tenth year as a 
free and independent nation. Probably 
no nation barely the size of the State of 
New Jersey, with less than two million 
population, has been covered so widely 
by the world press. 

At the same time, the development of 
few countries has captured the imagina- 


tion, the interest, and the support of 


Americans, both Jewish and Gentile, as 
has Israel. Through millions of dollars 
donated for the immigration of refugees, 
through purchase of Israel bonds and 
private investments, American dollars 
have made a vital contribution to the 
rapid growth of the young State. 

American know-how has joined with 
U.S. capital in creating new industry in 
important areas from oil drilling to pa- 
per making and the operation of super- 
markets. These efforts have proved mu- 
tually profitable, and interest in Israel by 
American businessmen and companies 
continues to increase. 

Public relations is just now taking 
over an important place in Israel’s over- 
all development as a nation and as a 
modern business and social community. 
And Israelis are striving to adapt Amer- 
ican public relations methods and pro- 
grams to the peculiar problems, back- 
ground, and challenges of their State, 
internally and in the world scene. @ 


@ Out of a new society of taciturn 
pioneers who generally scorned prop- 
aganda, in its 11th year the State of 
Israel is developing a keen apprecia- 
tion for the value of public relations 
of the American style, in business, 
government and social services. 

The early Palestine settler fathered 
the concept of according all honor to 
the “doer,” not the “teller.” Leaders 
before and after establishment of the 
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State in May, 1948 (and subsequent 
victories Over six invading armies), 
have impressed Israelis that no matter 
what was said among the nations— 
favorable or otherwise — the only 
thing on which they could truly rely 
would be what they did themselves, 
right on the spot. 


Spartan ideal built Israel 


Before examining the vigorous na- 
ture of public relations in Israel to- 
day, it is important to understand the 
Spartan ideal which helped build the 
country, and to consider several other 
elements that went into early negative 
thinking on public relations. 


1. Security, Israel’s uniquely pre- 
carious security situation and result- 
ing restrictions on information have 
done more than anything else to stifle 
effective national public relations pol- 


PHOTO COURTESY STATE OF ISRAEL BONDS 


icy and consciousness. Since the Sinai 
campaign this feeling of “the less said 
about almost anything the safer” has 
eased. Needless to say, it had ex- 
tended itself to become a crutch for 
pedestrian public information officers. 


2. Patriotism. There had been a 
hesitation to conduct organized pub- 
lic appeals against policies of the 
hard-won, direly threatened new gov- 
ernment. 


3. Size. Most Israeli businesses 
were just too small for public rela- 
tions. 


4. Politics, Because of the plethora 
of parties, each with its own daily 
newspaper, and the way partisan poli- 
tics dominates so many phases of 
Israeli life, the average citizen de- 
veloped a thick skin to publicity cam- 
paigns. 


A new generator in Tel Aviv. 
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5. Supply and demand. For the 
lirst six or seven years of statehood, 
demand so far oustripped supply that 
anything available found an immedi- 
ate market without need for product 
promotion. Consumer goods short- 
ages are now virtually a thing of the 
past. 


Most elements still exist 


That all of these elements, except 
the last, still exist to some extent 
makes the rapid development of pub- 
lic relations into an essential, growing 
profession in Israel’s charitable and 
educational institutions, government 
bodies, private industry and advertis- 
ing agencies, all the more remarkable. 

International troubles caused, ac- 
cording to many well-informed Is- 
raelis, by misconceptions about Israel 
in Asia and the West, have resulted 
during the past two years in greater 
emphasis in the governmental area on 
clear effective public relations policy. 


Suez crisis 


The Suez crisis had a decisive ef- 
fect on Israeli attitudes toward public 
relations. When the Army was forced 
to withdraw from Sinai and Gaza, a 
furious populace was assured that at 
least the campaign made the world 
aware of Fedayeen raids, sea block- 
ade and security threats. But govern- 
ment supporters and opposition alike 
thought out loud that Israel should 
be operating a more suitable mecha- 
nism to tell the world its problems. 

Israel’s failings in public relations 
were even made an important public 
issue at the end of 1956. Prime Min- 


e In 1956, BURTON M. HALPERN 
went to Israel where he spent 
more than a year writing for U.S. 
business and trade publications 
and counseling governmental and 
private organizations on public re- 
lations. He travelled throughout 
the country working on kibbutzim 
(farm settlements) and the oil pipe- 
line, gaining first-hand knowledge 
about Israel's rapid growth and 
progress. Mr. Halpern is a gradu- 
ate of Syracuse University and is 
a partner in Freeman-Halpern As- 
sociates, New York, @ 


ister David Ben Gurion himself 
was called by the Knesset to explain 
why hundreds of the world’s top jour- 
nalists gathered in Israel were forced 
to cover the Sinai campaign from a 
Tel Aviv hotel, while the world got 
its first news from Cairo sources. 
“B.G.” admitted that a serious blun- 
der had been committed and since 
that time, undoubtedly due in part to 
the parliamentary censure, a_ far 
greater interest has developed in the 
necessity of shaping world opinion by 
presenting fuller information pro- 
grams. 

In the recent Middle East dispute 
involving Lebanon, Jordan, Egypt, 
the United States and the Soviet 
Union, Israel kept itself out of the 
center of the storm, while keeping the 
world conscious of the dangers in- 
volved. This is the result of a slow 
but conscious development of public 
relations thinking and skills in Jeru- 
salem. Not the least of these devel- 
opments is the installation of a new 
radio transmitter—broadcasting seven 
hours daily in Arabic to Israel’s 
neighbors. 

In Israel, government and business 
policy are often so closely interde- 
pendent as to be inseparable. But 
rather by coincidence the period be- 
tween Suez and the present also saw 
drastic revision in the acceptance of 
public relations by Israel’s non-gov- 
ernment sector. 


All-out campaign 


An all-out public relations and ad- 
vertising campaign conducted by 
Canadian-born Samuel Dubiner of 
Cargal Container Company in 1957 
succeeded, against the opposition of 
one of Israel’s most influential bodies, 
in forcing reconsideration of an- 
nounced rejection of cartons for pack- 
ing Israel’s citrus crop—its major ex- 
port amounting to more than $50,- 
000,000 annually. The success of this 
unprecedented campaign had a pro- 
found effect on the thinking of Israeli 
businessmen. 

There is scarcely a company in Is- 
rael today, large or relatively small, 
government controlled or operated by 
the Histadrut labor federation, which 
does not have at least one person 

Continued on Page 26 
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charged with administration of pub- 
lic relations. While also increasing in 
scope, product promotion is only one 


phase of these efforts. In the bigger 


industries such as tires, steel, paper, 
chemicals, shipping, competition is 
still limited, yet public relations ef- 
forts are important factors in com- 
pany policy. 

Intensive corporate-type public re- 
lations efforts come as a result of two 
evolutions in Israeli thinking—reali- 
zation by the public of its power as 
consumers and citizens and, by the 
companies, of the importance of pub- 
lic opinion and the need to shape it. 

In this heavily-taxed, near welfare 
state, governmental decision regarding 
taxes, raw material imports permis- 
sible, duties, loans, technical and 
physical assistance, play a crucial role 
in the life of industry. To prove the 
importance of a business to the State, 
its public relations people continu- 
ously stress: 

Dollars saved through replacement 
of imports, dollars earned by export 
sales, low cost of dollars earned in 
Israeli pounds, direct and indirect 
employment provided, especially for 
new immigrants. All these factors are 
essential to a nation striving to absorb 
an annual influx of tens of thousands 
of mostly penniless immigrants, pro- 
vide jobs for 10-15,000 unemployed, 
cut a trade deficit which approximates 
$350,000,000 annually, and face up 
to a tremendous defense burden. 
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Efficiency and productivity 


Public relations is also widely uti- 
lized internally by industry to influ- 
ence greater efficiency and productiv- 
ity from labor. Israel is in many ways 
a labor State, influenced by the 
Histadrut, which is often called “a 
state within a state.” Wages are tied 
to an ever-rising cost of living index. 
Labor cutback and efficiency dismis- 
sals are frequently impossible. So to 
meet competition for export sales and 
to operate profitably at home, greater 
per-man productivity is fostered by 
intensive public relations efforts dem- 
onstrating the worker’s and state’s 
stake in increased output. 

The government is a major em- 
ployer of public relations personnel. 
An early disregard for public opinion 
has all but disappeared at policy 
levels. Every arm of the government 
is beginning to explain its mission; 
how people may take advantage of 
its particular functions, how citizens 
may help it save money and why it 
needs its budget. 

Press information officers for the 
Post Office, Army, Health Services, 
Education Department, etc., are pri- 
marily involved in responding to com- 
plaints—the growing pains of a ten- 
year-old nation afford plenty of op- 
portunity for letter writing. Employee 
relationships are also important in 
government bureaus. But the trends 
developing are for positive informa- 


tion programs, and some fine public 
relations booklets are produced on 
behalf of Israel government agencies. 


Israel Railways program 


Example of a first-rate program 
being conducted by a federal body is 
the job being done by the Israel Rail- 
ways. This widely admired program 
is educating a bus-riding nation to 
travel by rail and a_truck-hauling 
economy to railroad freight. Most im- 
portantly the publicity effort pro- 
vided the impetus for vast improve- 
ments in railroad service, which, in 
hand with a newly informed public, 
has helped put the Israeli Railways 
(frustrated by limited runs to closed 
borders) in the black for the first 
time. 

The publicity and advertising cam- 
paign launched by the government- 
owned El Al Israel Airlines to intro- 
duce jet-prop Britannia flights, in Is- 
rael and throughout the world, also 
has helped raise a lot of sights in the 
promotional field. 

Another official agency with a tre- 
mendous public relations task is the 
massive Jewish Agency for Israel, re- 
sponsible for transportation and re- 
settlement of new immigrants to Is- 
rael. It is supported by contributions 
of Jewish people throughout the 
world (outside the Iron Curtain). 

The major public relations chal- 
lenge among new immigrant families 
and settlements is to maintain the 
morale of often inadequately-housed, 
under-employed newcomers from 
Communist and Moslem lands; to as- 
sure these immigrants that they too 
will share in the standard of living of 
the rest of Israel, and that their fore- 
sight and sacrifice are securing a free 
and democratic home for their chil- 
dren. 


Individual responsibility 


At the same time public relations 
is working to make Israelis, especially 
young teachers and technicians, real- 
ize their individual responsibility 


toward helping in the full and healthy 
absorption of this latest wave of im- 

migrants. 
Humanitarian instituttons employ 
Continued on Page 28 
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RESULTS 
TWO KEYS 


In The Wall Street Journal, your 
company’s advertising plays a duet to 
a most attentive audience. Here 
are the executives who both shape 
policies and authorize purchases... 
and your message in The Journal 
strikes the right chords at the right 
time and the right place. That’s 
advertising that is doubly useful... 
in the medium key business leaders 
say is “most useful” to them, too. 


You buy performance with both sides 
of your advertising dollar when you 
invest it in The Wall Street Journal. 
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some of the most active and able pub- 
lic relations in the country, despite 
the fact that many of them, such as 
Hadassah, Malben (care for the 
aged), Hebrew University, Bar-Ilan 
College and General Israel Orphan 
Asylum also have publicity repre- 
sentatives with fund-raising head- 
quarters abroad. 

The Israeli public relations man, in 
addition to supplying source material, 
pictures, film and case histories, is a 
past master at the art of conducting 
visitors on the guided tour. In fact, if 
there is one area where American 
public: relations can learn from the 
Israelis, it is in the art of making the 
personal tour both a memorable ex- 
perience for the visitor and a sound 
public relations weapon. 

By American standards, media and 
methods available to the public rela- 
tions man are of course somewhat 
limited. There are no television sta- 
tions, a few trade publications and 
one non-commercial, government-op- 
erated radio station. But Israel is a 
literate nation, and the public rela- 
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tions man does have 23 Hebrew and 
foreign language dailies, about 100 
bi-weeklies and weekly magazines, 
and 80 regular monthlies — for the 
printed word in a nation of just two 
million. 


Public relations films 


In addition the Israeli is one of the 
world’s top movie fans and public 
relations films are a popular device. 

Another popular promotion media 
is the exhibition. There is a major one 
going on almost all the time, and if 
you meet an Israeli public relations or 
advertising expert — for government, 
institution or industry—you will find 
a modern display specialist. This form 
is especially useful in reaching new 
immigrants and tourists unfamiliar 
with Hebrew. 

Public relations despite the real 
depth of activity, still has a long way 
to go to achieve status as we know 
in America. There is still no agency 
I know of working on public rela- 
tions alone, though there are, of 
course, free-lance writer-publicists. 


n the earth’s surface, but producer of an important export product. 


Israel’s 30 or more top advertising 
agencies include publicity and promo- 
tion services for their client, but still 
must support themselves on advertis- 
ing billing. (Agencies receive 25 per 
cent commission in Israel. ) 

There is no organized society for 
public relations men. Most belong to 
either the advertising or journalism 
associations. There are just a few 
scattered lectures on public relations 
in educational institutions and among 
government press officers. 

There is actually no word in He- 
brew for publicity or public relations, 
and nine out of ten Israelis who hap- 
pen to know exactly what advertising 
is, would be hard put (like some of 
their American cousins) to find a 
definition for public relations. 

Yet even though they are still 
vague as to what it constitutes, Is- 
raelis are becoming aware that public 
relations, like many other new pro- 
fessions, trades and skills in their 
growing country, entails honest hard 
work of importance in “building Is- 
rael, @ 
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Continued from Page 15 


store’s reputation, success, or 
the like. 
Between the first (question- 
naire) meeting and the sec- 
ond one, the salespeople them- 
selves selected two of their 
own group to do some com- 
parison shopping. This was 
comparison shopping with a 
new twist. The shoppers were 
to evaluate the courtesy per- 
formance of the people in 
other local stores. During the 
same period, the employees 
also were asked to take par- 
ticular notice of courtesy 
levels in the stores they pa- 
tronized. 
In the second and final session, 
the meetings were thrown 
open to discussion. While 
meetings were staff-led, the 
leader’s objective was to pro- 
mote exchange of information 
and viewpoints. These inter- 
changes were full and pointed. 
Result The courtesy level of these 
salespeople improved mark- 
edly. 


Step 3 


Step 4 


What had taken place? The cir- 
cumstances of the training has en- 
abled these salespeople to observe 
systematically — and objectively — 
their own experiences. In working out 
their own opinions, and by listening 
to the comments and suggestions from 
their peers (who had done the “cour- 
tesy comparison” shopping), they de- 
veloped a genuine appreciation that 
courtesy was an important element of 
success to them and to the store. 


Employees an asset 


A company’s employees, in the 
most realistic sense, can be one of its 
most important public relations as- 
sets — or liabilities. To assure that 
employees become effective ambassa- 
dors of good will, a company must 
have an intelligent realization of the 
fact that its employees do portray an 
impression of the organization to the 
public. This means that as a first re- 
quirement for favorable employee 
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ambassadorship the company’s em- 
ployee relations must be positive. But 
this is not enough. Its employees must 


be well informed and motivated within 
themselves to be good ambassadors to 
the community. @ 
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How To Get Clips Even 
When Your Company And 
Product Name Is Deleted 


Get the facts on this and other timely topics 
in our current newsletter . . . You are invited 
to add your name to our regular mailing list 
without charge or obligation . . . Write today 
to: 


LUCE PRESS CLIPPING BUREAU 
157 Chambers St., N. Y. 7, N. Y. 
BArclay 7-8215 


“Classified 
Advertising 


When answering advertisements, please 
address as follows: Box Number, Public 
Relations Journal, 375 Park Avenue, 
New York 22, New York. 


RATES: $1.25 per line, four line mini- 


mum. Payable in advance. 


Help Wanted 


PUBLIC RELATIONS ASSISTANT 
Paper industry, midwest location. Multi- 
plant operation seeks college graduate, 
journalism or English major preferred; 
minimum of three years Public Relations 
experience, including industrial editing re- 
quired. All replies confidential. Send 
resume to: Box GD-S5. i 


Positions Wanted 


PuBLIC RELATIONS MAN 
Experienced in banking, industry, and hos- 
pital field. College graduate. Prefer Mil- 
waukee or vicinity. BOX SE-S. 


PUBLIC RELATIONS-PUBLICATIONS 
Good communicator; planning, supervising, 
“doing”; oil, paper, aircraft. Extensive 
travel, public speaking. Married, degree, 35. 
Midwest, Southwest. BOX TJ-S. 


Young man, B.S. in Public Relations, 9 yrs. 
experience, newspaper and college Public 
Relations work; looking for permanent po- 
sition in industry, non-profit organization or 
college. Married, veteran; ACPRA; SDX; 
F&AM. Salary $8,500 minimum. BOX PJ-5. 


Agency partnership wanted by young, cre- 
ative Public Relations program planner and 
executer “heavy” in trade association, in- 
ternational, service corporation, political 
campaign, technical and industrial, and gov- 
ernment relations experience. Top Wash- 
ington connections. BOX MW-S. 
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Books in Review 


THE UNCOMMON MAN, by Crawford 
H. Greenewalt. McGraw-Hill Book Co., 
New York, 160 pp., $4.00. 


Reviewed by Ronald Goodman 


@ Crawford H. Greenewalt, Presi- 
dent of E. I. du Pont de Nemours & 
Co., writes of “the uncommon man” 
in a compact book drawing from his 
own experience. The stereotypes of 
the executive suite are swept aside by 
the precise arguments of Mr. Greene- 
walt who reports that today’s business 
executive—the uncommon man—is a 
dedicated professional manager of 
men. He decidedly is not an organi- 
zation man type and does not con- 
form to norms merely for the sake of 
conformity. If anything, he is non- 
conformist in that leadership in the 
business world is not achieved by ad- 
herence to the rule book, 

Mr. Greenewalt debunks the cur- 
rent novelists’ conception that the 
demoniac business corporation is a 
challenge to the identity of the indi- 
vidual. The modern business corpora- 
tion does not stifle the creative urge 
or the desire for personal achieve- 
ment of ordinary men who become 
uncommon men through diligence 
and the exercise of talent. 

Originality and creativity are prized 
virtues sought in business today. Mr. 
Greenewalt, whose company has 
flourished for more than 150 years 
and has annual sales of $2 billion and 
spends $70 million per year for re- 
search alone, writes: “Organizations 
do not make men; men make organi- 
zations. Progress will be made in di- 
rect proportion to the intellectual 
freedom of action given all the men 
on the team. 

“Behind every advance of the hu- 
man race is a germ of creation grow- 
ing in the mind of some lone indi- 
vidual, an individual whose dreams 
waken him in the night while others 
lie contentedly asleep. It is he who 
is the indispensable man.” 


Management above everything else 
needs large numbers of men willing 
to explore the full limit of their capa- 
bilities. And the environment to make 
this self-development possible must 
be provided along with the induce- 
ments necessary to gain the measures 
of achievement which have built the 
nation. 

In Mr. Greenewalt’s experience he 
has never found a precise formula by 
which executive performance can be 
measured. Executives are good when 
they develop a smoothly operating 
group of people through whom and 
with whom the executive works to 
coordinate, appraise decisions, and 
render final judgments. If executive 
ability cannot be measured, it cer- 
tainly can be recognized — through 
experience and wisdom artfully used. 

The industrial miracle of America 
has been made possible not by per- 
functory performance but because un- 
common men have been inspired to 
exceptional achievement. If our coun- 
try is to flourish and the economy to 
expand in the future, the opportunity 
for continued individual personal 
achievement must be maintained in 
an atmosphere of freedom, incentive 
and self-respect. 

All in all, a valuable essay—well 
worth the attention of public relations 
professionals. @ 


THE BIRTHDAY BOY, by Al Hine. Charles 
Scribner's Sons, New York, 374 pp. 
$3.95. 


@ The Birthday Boy is the story of 
Jerry McMann, a man considered a 
genius in the field of public relations. 
Jerry is the kind of guy who had to 
be liked by everyone and he puts 
forth considerable effort to achieve 
just that. 

He’s seen objectively through the 
eyes of his wife, business associates, 
clients, secretary, chauffeur, friends, 
Each one views him in-a different 
light, some good, some bad. 
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Mr. Hine has written a devastat- 
ingly penetrating analysis of one 
man’s character which makes inter- 
esting reading. @ 


THE EVOLUTION OF A PUBLIC RELA- 
TIONS PHILOSOPHY FOR THE LIFE IN- 
SURANCE BUSINESS IN THE UNITED 
STATES 1939-1958, Edited by Richard 
F. Griffen. Institute of Life Insurance, 
New York, 76 pp. 


@ This booklet is comprised of sali- 
ent quotations from addresses pre- 
sented from nineteen annual meetings 
of the Institute of Life Insurance. 

In his preface, Editor Griffen says, 
“The Institute is offering this booklet 
in the belief that not only do the 
quotations which follow shed historic 
light on the development of life in- 
surance public relations, but the ideas 
they present and the suggestions they 
contain have broad current applica- 
tion in the life insurance business, 
and possibly, in other business as 
well.” 

It plots the development of life in- 
surance public relations simply and 
briefly, and presents sound business 
thinking. @ 


PROBLEMS IN TECHNICAL PUBLICA- 
TION MANAGEMENT — A Preliminary 
Survey, by Rosewall Ward. Bantam, 
Conn. $3.50. 


@ This 22-page pamphlet is a revised, 
illustrated version of ten articles 
which originally appeared in “Armed 
Forces Management” in 1958. It 
covers problems encountered by man- 
agement in the preparation of instruc- 
tion books and other technical infor- 
mation for industry, the armed forces 
and the consumer. 

There is a growing need, the author 
claims, for capable technical publica- 
tion employees. According to Mr. 
Ward, very few people realize that 
currently an amount “estimated at 
from $600 million to $1 billion is 
spent annually on military and 
civilian instruction books. This makes 
U. S. industry collectively the largest 
technical publishers in the world.” 

Mr. Ward, who is a technical pub- 
lications management consultant him- 
self, has done a thorough job and 
offers practical suggestions for im- 
proving technical publications. @ 
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Public Relations 


If you would like a speaker on 
“What is Public Relations?” to talk 
before any group in your company 
—or to any civic group in your 
community — call us. We will be 
glad to provide a qualified man 
from within or without our organi- 
zation. Our primary interest is to 
promote a better understanding of 
the importance and value of public 
relations. 


Foundation Grants Fellowships 


@ Six fellowships to public relations 
educators, who will work and study 
with business organizations and a 
counselling firm, have been granted 
by the Foundation for Public Rela- 
tions Research and Education, spon- 
sored by PRSA. 

Recipients of the fellowships and 
participating organizations are: Joseph 
H. Mader, Professor in the Depart- 
ment of Journalism of Duquesne Uni- 
versity, Pittsburgh, The Aluminum 
Company of America; Donald W. 
Krimel, Professor of Journalism and 
Public Relations of the College of 
Business and Public Administration, 


University of Maryland, Association 
of American Railroads; Ernest F. 
Andrews, Professor in the School of 
Journalism of the State University of 
lowa, United States Steel Corpora- 
tion; Melvin Brodshaug, Dean of the 
School of Public Relations and Com- 
munications, Boston University, E. I. 
du Pont de Nemours; Frazier Moore, 
Professor of Public Relations, Henry 
W. Grady School of Journalism, Uni- 
versity of Georgia, Sun Oil Company; 
and Lawrence W. Murphy, Professor 
in the College of Journalism and 
Communications, University of Illi- 
nois, Hill and Knowlton, Inc. @ 
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Institute Planned For 
Public Relations Practitioners 


@ A one-week institute to examine 
the political, social, and economic 
trends in the United States will be 
held at the University of Wisconsin 
July 12-18 for 75 public relations 
practitioners. 

The institute, first of its kind, is 
sponsored by the Public Relations 
Society of America in cooperation 
with the University of Wisconsin. 

Hale Nelson, Vice President of the 
Illinois Bell Telephone Co., Chicago, 
who is general chairman of the insti- 
tute committee, describes it as a 
“pilot operation in post-graduate edu- 
cation for public relations practition- 
ers.” The project was initiated by 
Kenneth W. Haagensen, Director of 
Public Relations, Allis-Chalmers 
Manufacturing Company, Milwaukee, 
and 1958 President of PRSA, and 
Kalman B. Druck, Vice President of 
Carl Byoir & Associates, Inc., New 
York. 

Professor Scott M. Cutlip of the 
University of Wisconsin School of 
Journalism is serving as director of 
the institute. 

Some of the nation’s outstanding 
leaders in contemporary thought will 
serve as lecturers and discussion lead- 
ers for this course. Those who will 
definitely participate include: 

Arthur Schlesinger, Jr., Harvard’s 
Pulitzer-Prize winning historian and 
author of “Crisis of the Old Order” 
and “Coming of the New Deal.” 

Arthur Upgren, professor of eco- 
nomics, Macalester College, and 
formerly dean of the Amos Tuck 
School of Business at Dartmouth Col- 
lege. 

Arthur J. Goldberg, Washington, 
D. C., general counsel for the AFL- 
CIO and author of “AFL-CIO Labor 
United.” 

Alfred H. Williams, former dean of 
Pennsylvania University’s Wharton 
School of Finance and Commerce and 
former president of the Federal Re- 
serve Bank of Philadelphia. 

Marquis Childs, Washington col- 
umnist and author of “Captive Hero,” 
“Sweden: The Middle Way,” and co- 


author of “Ethics in a Business So- 
ciety.” 

Paul N. Ylvisaker, associate pro- 
gram director, Public Affairs Pro- 
gram, The Ford Foundation, New 
York, 

William H. Sewell, chairman of the 
sociology department, University of 
Wisconsin and past president of the 
Sociological Research Association. 

Percy H. Tannenbaum, director of 
the University of Wisconsin Mass 
Communications Research Center 
and co-author, “The Measurement 
of Meaning.” 

E. E. Schattschneider, professor of 
government, Wesleyan University, au- 
thor of “Party Government,” and a 
political analyst. 

Dr. Leonard S. Cottrell, Jr., of the 
Russell Sage Foundation, will serve 
as discussion leader for what Chair- 
man Nelson describes as a “week- 
long serious learning effort.” Dr. Cot- 
trell formerly was dean of the arts 
college at Cornell University. He will 
be assisted in this role by six mem- 
bers of the University of Wisconsin 
faculty: Professor David Fellman, 
political science; Professor Edwin 
Young, chairman economics depart- 
ment; Professor Bryant Kearl, chair- 
man department agricultural journal- 
ism; and Professors Vernon Carsten- 
sen, David Shannon, and Irvin Wyl- 
lie, all of the history department. 
These men will lead group discussions 
on class assignments. 

Carroll West, President of the Pub- 
lic Relations Society of America, and 
Vice President, Title Insurance and 
Trust Co., Los Angeles, in announc- 
ing the Institute said: 

“The Institute is a tangible expres- 
sion of the Society’s obligation to 
create opportunities and provide ex- 
periences through which its members 
may enhance their professional stat- 
ure. Its purpose is to increase the 
knowledge, understanding, and com- 
petence of public relations executives 
by making available to them serious 
studies and discussions with leaders 
in business and education.” @ 
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The competition is brisk these days for employees 
of skill and ability. It takes something special to 
lure talent to the payroll of a growing company— 


although there are more appropriate ways to do so 
than the use of musical hardware. 


Companies who advertise regularly in TIME, The 
Weekly Newsmagazine, establish their reputations 
with people they most want to reach. 

Whether it’s to attract candidates for key posi- 
tions or to tell a corporate growth story, adver- 
tising in TIME plays an important part in creating 
the atmosphere for selling that forward-looking 
companies find so important. 


TIME readers— 2,350,000 successful families across 
the country—are the busy, interesting, interested 
people who influence community affairs and shape 
the opinions of others. 

TIME readers are alert to significant new trends, 
constantly aware of fast-changing world events. 
They’re the people most sought after by growth 
companies with important posts to fill. 

Each advertisement in TIME adds substance to a 
corporate image . . . sells the idea of the company 
to people needed by management . . . at the same 
time that it sells products and services to people 
essential as customers. 
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Johnston & Murphy advertisement prepared by The Rockmore Advertising Compa 
4 “This new campaign in The New Yorker has been terrific... 
vee Opened new accounts . . . awakened dead accounts, including large ones... 
stimulated tie-ins in store displays . . . turned new style-ideas into a 


y: volume shoe . . . received many admiring comments from customers and retailers.” 


3 2 12 V.P. Sales, Johnston & Murphy Division, 
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General Shoe Corporation 
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